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Activist Front 


Divided 
THOUSANDS RALLY FOR EDUCATION 
IN TWO SEPARATE MOBILIZATIONS 


BY JON BRICKER 


issension in the ranks 

of student activism 

was an unexpected but 
prevailing theme at a rally last 
Wednesday, that saw 10,000 
marchers in a united front across 
the province mobilized in the 
name of reinvestment in educa- 
tion. 

The troops gathered in Mon- 
treal and Quebec City under the 
umbrellas of the SSMU, La FEUQ 
(Féderation étudiants 
universitaire Québec), and CEMM 
(Coalition etudiant Montréal- 
métropolitain), with the hope of 
sending a message to federal and 
provincial coffer-holders and 
policy-makers. 

But they were met by anti- 
demonstrators from Concordia 
and the Quebec wing of the Ca- 
nadian Federation of Students. 
The anti-demonstrators were de- 
termined to tell the protesters that 
the rally was misguided and un- 
dermined by the organizers’ sup- 
port for the governmental powers- 
that-be. 

But rally coordinators were 
confident that they had delivered 
their message highlighting de- 
mands for accessibility, reinvest- 
ment, and an end to initiatives 
that, students say, amount to a 
slap in the face of Quebec’s edu- 
cation system. 

“We definitely succeeded in 
sending a message. Students 
across the province are united in 
the belief that education is under- 
funded and that this has tangible 
effects,” said SSMU VP External 
Jeff Feiner, who coordinated 
McGill participation in the rally 
and spoke to the gathered thou- 
sands, 

But the 200 anti-demonstra- 
tors, led by reps from the 
Concordia Student Society and 
Canadian Federation of Students, 


met the estimated 7,000 students 
from Montreal-area institutions in 
front of the Millennium Scholar- 
ship Foundation downtown Of- 
fice, where the SSMU, FEUQ, 
FECQ, and CEMM-rallied troops 
wound up their downtown march 
that stopped traffic on Montreal 
streets for several hours. 

The very spirit of the rally was 
undermined by its’ demands and 
La Federation Étudiante 
Universitaire Quebec’s (FEUQ) 
role in coordinating the event, 
said the anti-demonstrators. 

Also notable on the list of the 
conscientious objectors to the 
rally was the Concordia Student 
Union (CSU) which decided not 
to take part, although several stu- 
dent reps were still involved in 
the anti-demonstration. 

CSU President David Smaller 
explained CSU's decision not to 
participate in Wednesday's rally 
that was coordinated by a hand- 
ful of umbrella groups including 
the FEUQ. 

“The dominant trend in the 
FEUQ is something that doesn’t 
have the greatest interests of stu- 
dents at heart,” he said. 

CSU has however pledged its 
support for a CFS mobilization 
that will go down at Concordia 
this coming Wednesday as part of 
the CFS campaign which also saw 
300 students occupy five govern- 
ment offices and CEGEPs last 
Tuesday. 

“We tend not to agree with the 
general policy of FEUQ,” Smaller 
said, echoing CSU concerns with 
the larger rally. “They tend to be 
a little pro-government,” he said 
questioning the scope and weight 
of the rally's demands in the face 
of FEUQ’s expressed support for 
the PQ government and its’ sov- 
ereignty push. 

(continued on page 13) 
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Legal Mixup Confuses 
AUS Referendum 


BY JASON CHOW 


Ithough students ap 

proved the Arts Student 

Employment Fund 
(ASEF) during last week’s refer- 
endum, how the fund will be ad- 
ministered is still mired in con- 
stitutional confusion. 

Shortly before Arts students 
were voting on the ASEF, AUS 
council debated the bylaws that 
govern the fund. 

East Asian Studies Students’ 
Society President Shaun Rein 
contested the legality of the pro- 
ceeding and the passing of the 
bylaws and threatened to take the 
issue to the Judicial Board. 

Rein contested that when the 
bylaws were passed at a meet- 
ing earlier this month, quorum 
was not held. His view was up- 
held by the Chief Returning Of- 
ficer and an emergency meeting 
was held last Tuesday to vote 
again on the bylaws. Rein be- 
lieved that quorum was to be at 
42 members. 


“The speaker told me that 42 
was needed, the president told me 
33,” he said. “There's no defini- 
tion of a member. There is no of- 
ficial number of councilors who 
have voting privileges.” 

“I don’t understand how there 
can be a voting organ of student 
government without knowing 
how many make up that body,” 
added Rein. “The president used 
the number of 33 based on who 
comes ‘regularly’ to meetings. At 
whose discretion? Who deter- 
mines who comes ‘regularly’ to 
meetings?” 

AUS President Heather 
Bradfield said that the speaker 
told her a technical mistake was 
made and that the bylaws, accord- 
ing to the rules of the constitution, 
were not passed. 

“The speaker advised me that 
an error had been made and the 
calculation of quorum was incor- 
rect. The bylaws had not techni- 
cally been passed. On Monday, 


the CRO (Chief Returning Officer) 
told me to call an emergency 
meeting and I did for Tuesday 
night.” 

The referendum motion was 
passed, so the question was put 
to the students at the polls. How- 
ever, the bylaws were not passed 
atthe meeting. The bylaws, which 
needed 23 votes to pass, received 
22 votes for, 4 against, and 8 ab- 
stentions, 

“I wanted students, before they 
voted, to see how the fund would 
be administered,” said Bradfield. 

Bradfield believed that the by- 
laws would be passed at the next 
meeting. 

“I have a lot of difficulty be- 
lieving that if I took the bylaws 
back to council that they would 
vote it down again, given obvious 
student support that ASEF has 
received," said Bradfield. 

“It would be a gross violation 
of democracy.” 

(continued on page 11) 
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.. Going Treeplanting? 
‘“@y Canadian Forestry 

“7 Equipment Ltd. 
‘” A Complete Line of 
Treeplanting Equipment 
Including: 
+ Planting Bags + Rain Gear 
«Planting Spades + Planting Gloves 
+ Bama Socks + Cooling Tarps & Sacs 
¢ First Aid Kits ¢ Tree Planter's Boots 


© etc. 
…And Much More!!! 
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he 1965 Border Indus 

trialization Program 

sparked off a new era in 
Mexican development strategy. 
The program's expressed objec- 
tive create the 
infrastructural and juridicial 
conditions necessary to entice 
foreign investment into the 
northern frontier of Mexico and, 





was to 











Basa consequence, provide oc- 


B cupational opportunities for 
§ those Mexicans unemployed or 
§ underemployed, in the emerg- 
§j ing maquiladoras, (Maquilas, as 
the factories are commonly 
labeled, generally represent the 
labour-intensive phase of a glo- 
balized production process, 
through which various parts 
manufactured at diverse loca- 
tions are shipped to Mexico for 
ii assembly, testing, and packag- 





i ing). 


8  Ineffect, this meant a funda- 
@ mental shift from the corporatist 
state structure that proved mu- 
tually beneficial for the formal 
labour sector (predominantly 
male) and the state. On the one 
hand, in post-revolutionary 
y Mexico, the state garnered a 
i measure of dependency from 
@ the unions while, at the same 
B time, it offered the workers se- 
B cure jobs and adequate wages. 
Bin turn, unions accepted these 
§ benefits and ceded a degree of 
E control to the state. 

This relationship worked in 
tandem with an overarching de- 
velopment agenda based on Im- 
port Substitution Industrializa- 
U tion (ISI). In practice, this meant 
E that the state took explicit ac- 

tion towards limiting the power 

of private employers. Through 
Bits promotion and subsidizing 
8 of certain industries, the market 
@ environment was distorted, and 
§ labour unions were perceived 
of by the state and private em- 
ployers alike as an integral, le- 
gitimate representation of 
workers within this state/ 

worker contract, With the im- 
E plementation ofthe Border In- 
E dustrialization Program, this 

ISI-inspired institutional ar- 
A rangement became unraveled, 
B and the neoliberal, export-based 
B maquiladora industry was born. 
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omen in t 
Maquiladoras of Mexico 


1) Monday, Mar CR 291999 


There’s only three 
more chances to 
submit this year. 


The focus of this week's col- 
umn is on a specific characteris- 
tic of this now entrenched indus- 
try, the fact that the vast majority 
of its employees are women. Dur- 
ing the late 1960s and through the 
1970s, over 85 percent of the 
workforce were fe- 
male. This ratio 
declined to 60 per- 
cent from the 
1980s to the 
present, Interest- 
ingly, there re- 
mains an ongoing 
debate amongst 
academics, social 
activists, and 
maquiladora workers as to 
whether or not the maquiladora 
industry has been a liberating 
venue for women, or an agent of 
capitalist oppression. 

I think two things are clear: a) 
the industry has changed over 
time, and thus the experience of 
its women workers has been af- 
fected by these adjustments 
(something that many authors on 
all sides of the political spectrum 
dismiss); and b) the rather obvi- 
ous conclusion( but one ob- 
scured by many analysts) that the 
experience of female 
maquiladora employees has been 
a mixed one, 

In my view, the picture dur- 
ing the 1960s and the 1970s was 
a dim one, During this period per- 
manence at a maquila job aver- 
aged three years. This was facili- 
tated through the complementary 
policies of the state and 
maquiladora employers. Employ- 
ers encouraged temporary em- 
ployment by laying off women, 
encouraging them to leave volun- 
tarily, and hiring them on a tem- 
porary rather than permanent ba- 
sis. A fluid labour sector is a weak 
labour sector. When the occa- 
sional labour revolt did erupt 
during this period, the state re- 
sponded with concessions to in- 
dustry, and noncompliance 
with Mexican laws which, on 
paper, guaranteed compensa- 
tion for laid-off workers. 

Socially, culturally, and 
sexually, women maquiladora 
workers were frowned upon by 
society at large. They were 
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deemed immoral, social deviants, 
for leading lives unchaperoned by 
men. In reality, many of these 
women had been abandoned by 
their husbands (as the husbands 
searched for jobs across the bor- 
der, an often legitimate response 
to a life of impov- 
erishment, unem- 
ployment, and un- 
deremployment in 
Mexico). These 
women were often 
the sole providers 
households 
with 
children, 

With the dawn 
of the 1980s, and throughout the 
1990s we can trace some libera- 
tion for women maquiladora 
workers in terms of the subver- 
sion of social, cultural, and sexual 
norms, however, these are lim- 
ited, and economic exploitation 
persists. 

On a positive note, a new study 
conducted by S. Tiano of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, and C. 
Ladino of the London School of 
Economics argues that due to the 
proliferation of dance halls cater- 
ing to maquiladora workers dur- 
ing the 1980s and 1990s, women 
enjoyed an increasing freedom to 
associate with men without chap- 
erons. Partially attributed to this 
development, 
maquiladora workers in the 1990s 
have far more influence choosing 
their husbands and lovers, than 
did those of the 1960s and 1970s. 

As Tianoand Ladino point out, 
“Second-generation factory work- 
ers are apparently more comfort- 
able than their first-generation 
counterparts with their expanded 
opportunities for meeting men 
and their greater autonomy to en- 
gage in courtship away from the 
protective gaze of parents and 
chaperones.” 

However, the extent to which 
the maquiladora industry has 
been liberating for its female em- 
ployees can be exaggerated eas- 
ily. Recently, women’s rising la- 
bour-force participation and the 
new discourse that stimulates it 
has led toa counterreaction from 
patriarchal agencies feeling 
threatened by these changes. 


Hhumerous 


women 
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“Family” organizations, state 
agents, and church officials 
have begun transmitting them 
message that maquila workers, 
are harming their children, and 
ultimately the community, by 
spending too much time work. 
ing — despite the fact that theselll 
women’s wages are imperative 
to the survival of households. 
The most violent manifesta- ff 
tion of this patriarchal back-§j 
lash, has been a dramatic in-Jf 
crease in the rape and murder 
of women in Ciudad Juarez, 
Mexico — a city inundated with 
maquiladoras. According to the 
New York Times, “At least 70 
women, many of them manu- 
facturing workers, have been 
raped an murdered and their 
bodies dumped in the Chihua- 


hua desert over the last five 
years.” This is a conservative lf 
number compared to those dis- jj 
tributed by various human 
rights organizations, In any yj 
case, it means women of Juarez 
are twice as likely to be mur- 
dered as women living in New 
York city. Innumerable wom- 
en's groups, and human rights Ml 
activists have protested inac- fl 
tion on the part of the state, 
drawing the logical conclusion 
that the state largely perpetu- 
ates the patriarchal backlash inj 
society at large. For example, §j 
authorities often suggest that 
murdered women have invited E 
attack by wearing mini-skirts Or 
going out dancing. 

In sum, while female 
maquiladora workers may 
have achieved some limited fl 
social gains, their economic 
and social subordination con- 
tinues, They face harsh work- ff 
ing conditions, almost nol 
power to unionize, and now 
the backlash against the per-J 
ceived subversion of tradi- 
tional gender roles. Much of 
the empirical data available 
suggests these women's collec- 
tive scenario remains bleak. 
One can only hope that recent à 
developments in’ creative 
cross-border union organizing 
continues, and gains strength, 
despite the weak nature of la- 
bour side agreements under the 
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some people, the idea of 
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We (Still) Need a 
Room of our Own 


Which supposedly questions the 
ideas and values of society, would 
provide a space to question why 
halfthe population is taught that 
they are less (pick one or more) 
intelligent, capable, talented, in- 
human, than the other 
half. Instead we see spaces such 
as Gerts, events like the manage: 
ment winter carnival, and high 
rate of incidence of rape in the 


McGill ghetto. none of which can 


gonious, 
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treated as equals, despite their 
making up half the population, 
Why then, are we 
constantly being asked to explain 
our need for space to meet, or- 
ganize and discuss on our own? 
In order for women to organize 
against oppression, we have to be 
able to discuss freely, and we are 
much more likely to feel comfort- 
able doing that if men are nor 
present. 
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tivism, where women can do 
things in ways that differ from 
those of mainstream culture. It is 
also a space for women to hang 
out with other women, to learn to 
function collectively after being 
taught that we should compete 
with each other, and to read books 
which we would not have access 
to through other libraries (books 
on women’s health, feminist lit- 
erature and newsletters, etc.). A 

long as any women are using the 
space to share ideas and organize 
an-positive actions and 
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VIENTAL POLICY LEADS TO MUCH TALK, LITTLE ACTION 


ofameliorating 

stance, Savoie says, is increas- 
Ing awareness | paign 
in the upper echelons of McGill 
administration. “I don’t think 
the senior administration is fully 
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Spiegelman rallies 
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against Holokitsch 


MAUS CREATOR DISCUSSES BENIGNI, CONFRONTS 
GADFLY IN MCGILL LECTURE 


BY BEN ERRETT 
ecurity was present and 
Leacock 132 was filled to 
capacity last Wednesday 
as the Hillel Jewish Student Cen- 
tre presented Art Spiegelman in 
a lecture on Maus: A Survivour's 
Tale. Maus, his Pulitzer Prize- 
winning master work, recounts 
his search to understand his fa- 
ther's experience in Auschwitz. 

The evening got off to a rau- 
cous start with a vocal audience 
member interrupting student 
David Grossman's introduction of 
the author. The gadfly ranted 
about Maus being racist, 
and Spiegelman took the 
mike to confront him. 

“The issue of racism is 
central to Maus, but I don’t 
think dealing with the issue 
makes you a racist.” 

The chain-smoking au- 
thor seamlessly began his 
talk with a discussion of 
Roberto Benigni’s tragicom- 
edy, Life is Beautiful. 
Spiegelman ap- 
proached by Miramax 
Films to design a poster for 
the award-winning film, 
but declined after a private 
screening of the film. This 
was even after he was told 
that Maus inspired the 
work, 

“I was really perturbed 
by this movie ... | wasn't 
upset by the fact that this 
was a comedy. | mean, 
that's not in and of itself an 
impossible thing, though 
it'd have to be so funny 
you'd scream in pain. ... I 
fear that Maus paved the 
way for turning mass extermina- 
tion into mass entertainment.” 

Spiegelman was particularly 
offended by a recent newspaper 
story about a Holocaust museum 
in St. Petersburg, Florida that of- 
fers a miniature Polish box car as 
a gift to all visitors who donate 
thirty nine dollars or more. 

“Something's wrong, and I 
don’t really know to what degree 
Maus has contributed to that...It's 
Holokitcsh, using these events for 
sentimental effect . Maus takes a 
certain risk, using metaphor lof 
Nazis and Jews as cats and mice] 
to get at something very hard to 
get at otherwise. Benigni uses the 
Holocaust itself as a metaphor for 
a big bummer. Even if you're in- 
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volved in a really big bummer, as 
long as you have a song in your 
heart, everything will be okay.” 
Spiegelman then moved to a 
discussion of how he constructed 
Maus. The artist's parents came 
to America after surviving 
Auschwitz, and his mother com- 
mitted suicide when he was in his 
teens. Maus tells the story of how 
he came to write the comic itself: 
his interviews with his father jux- 
taposed with depictions of the 
horrors of Auschwitz. 
Spiegelman’s depictions of all of 
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the characters as animals is per- 
haps what the comic is most 
widely known for, and the cause 
of much ofthe controversy around 
the book. The heckler at the lec- 
ture seemed to be irate at the art- 
ist's depiction of the Polish as pigs. 
Spiegelman noted that, though the 
book has been translated into a 
multitude of languages, there is 
still no Polish edition. However, 
he defended his use of pigs and 
explained his reasons for using 
animals in general. 

“The Jews were exterminated 
like animals, and Zyklon B was a 
pesticide used to kill vermin. The 
Nazis knew it was important to 
dehumanize the enemy, so in a 


sense, Hitler’s my 


collaborator....Swine and rats are 
both animals on a farm, but swine 
are useful. The Nazis used the 
Poles, but they tried to extermi- 
nate the Jews.” 

Spiegelman admitted that the 
book may have been over-praised 
by critics unaccustomed to re- 
viewing comics. However, he re- 
sisted attempts by some to pick a 
new name for his genre. 

“I’ve heard the word ‘tragic’ 
used, but I think that's too 
limiting....Barnes&Noble got re- 
ally excited and tried to start a 
‘graphic novel’ sec- 
tion, but the only 
other graphic novel 
back in the late 
eighties was Dark 
Night. 

“I looked comic 
up in the diction- 
ary, and the defini- 
tion (next to an ex- 
ample from Nancy) 
Was a ‘narrative se- 
ries of pictures.’ 
Then I looked up 
narrative and found 
that it meant story. 
Story led me to his- 
tory, which comes 
from the medieval 
Latin for pictures in 
a church window. 
And that’s essen- 
tially what Maus is. 
It has a solid archi- 
tectural form and it 
is composed of pic- 
tures in windows.” 

Spiegelman 
went on to explain 
why the all of the 
mouse characters have such non- 
descript faces. 

“Anyone who’s ever read Lit- 
tle Orphan Annie will remember 
the blank eyes everyone had. 
They're just big blank ovals, All 
of the emotion has to be projected 
by the reader...The faces of the 
mice give the distance necessary 
to move towards accuracy.” 

Spiegelman received a pro- 
longed standing ovation from the 
audience, and stayed behind for 
more than two hours signing 
books, illustrating each one with 
the title character, Art 
Spiegelman's public lectures are 
rare, and they are a must for any- 
one looking for insight into an 
artist’s mind. 





Montreal Neurological Institute 
Department of Neurology and Neurosurgery 


The Cognitive Neuroscience Unit of the Montreal Neurological Inst. is seeking volunteers 
for a brain mapping study. The procedures involve magnetic resonance imaging, 
positron emission tomography and transcranial magnetic stimulation. 

Criteria for Brain Mapping Study: 

* must be between 18 and 40 yrs of age 

+ must have no previous history of neurological or psychiatric disease 
* must have no family history of epilepsy 

+ must have no serious medical condition (e.g. diabetes, hypertension) 


if you meet the criteria specified above and would like to participate, please contact 

Katherine at 398-3372 or at velik@bic.mni.mcgill.ca. Please be sure to include your 
name and a telephone number where you can be contacted, 

Participants will be well compensated for their time. 


Department of English 








Prizes and Awards 


¢ The KAY MACIVER MEMORIAL PRIZE, worth $275, for the best English 
essay by an undergraduate on a subject in the field of English Canadian or 
French Canadian literature, to be nominated by instructors. 


Creative Writing 


+ The MONA ADILMAN PRIZE IN POETRY, worth $650—or $325 for 
two students, is oa to undergraduate or graduate students registered 


in the Faculty of Arts for the best poem or group of poems relating to 
ecological or environmental concerns. 

¢ The CLARK LEWIS MEMORIAL PRIZE, worth $250, is open to major 
or honours students in the Department of English. The prize is 
awarded annually or from time to time for original plays staged in the 
course of the academic year. 

e The CHESTER MACNAGHTEN PRIZES IN CREATIVE WRITING (two 
prizes, one of $500 and another of $350) are open to undergraduate 
students of the university for the best piece of creative writing in English, 
i.e. a story, a play, a poem, an essay, etc. Printed compositions are ineligible 
if they have been published before April 15, 1999. 

¢ The PETERSON MEMORIAL PRIZE, worth $1,500, is open to 
undergraduate or graduate students registered in a degree program 
in the Department of English. 


¢ The LIONEL SHAPIRO AWARDS FOR CREATIVE WRITING, three 
prizes of $1,000 each, to be distributed if possible among the genres of 
poetry, fiction, screen writing and playwrig Ming. Each prize to be awarded 
on the recommendation of the Department of English to students in the 
final year of the B.A. course who have demonstrated outstanding talent. 
(A note from your academic adviser verifying you will have elles your 
program requirements and the minimum credits required by the Faculty 
of Arts (by April 1999) MUST accompany your submission.) 
These competitions are restricted to students who have not previously 
won the First Prize. 
Forms to be completed (for the creative writing prizes and awards) are 
available in the Department of English General Office, Arts 155. Submissions 
must be in duplicate. 
Deadline: Friday, April 16, 1999 


RADUATIO 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Graduation announcements are 
now being accepted for a 
special section appearing in 
The Gazette on 
Saturday, June 12. 


DEADLINE: NOON, WED., JUNE 2 


A FULL-COLOUR KEEPSAKE 
This year, the graduation 
announcements will be printed 
offset in full colour for 
added clarity. 


FIVE COMPLIMENTARY COPIES 


of The Gazette will be delivered 
to you on the day of publication 
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Actual size of announcement: 
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COST $128.70 AUTOMATIC ENTRY IN A DRAW 
plus tax FOR A WATCH VALUED AT UP TO 





Includes colour photo, name $1,795" 
and 3 lines of text; $2.86 for each , | 
additional line or ee A6) 

10-line minimum without photo “2 an ( 


BAUME & MERCIER 


MAITRES HORLOGERS DEPUTS 1830 - GENEVE 










_ How to order: Please type or print your 
announcement clearly, together with your 
billing address and daytime phone number. 


Mail to: The Gazette, 250 St. Antoine St. W. 
Montreal, Quebec H2Y 3R7 
Att: Classified Dept. 
Or fax to: (514) 987-2300 


The Gazette 


* Rules available at The Gazette. Any dispute concerning the awarding of prizes in this contest may 
be submitted to the Régie des alcools, des courses et des jeux. 






For $10 more, 

you can have your 

announcement placed 
on our Web site! 
















For more information, call 
(514) 987-2311 between 9- 5 
Monday to Friday, 
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We (Still) Need a 
Room of our Own 


BY ADIEU 
CAPRIARCAT 


o some people, the idea of 

a women's only space on 

campus may seem a leeny 
bit outdated. After all, we grew 
up in the 80s and dammit, we 
knew that we were equal to all of 
those boys in class. Except that 
we got to talk less often. And as 
we got older, we were told that we 
were still every bit as good as boys 
(but please, don’t be smart or as- 
sertive or good at hockey, don’t 
tell them off for the PMS com- 
ments, don't be offended when 
they put posters of near-naked 
women in their lockers and make 
sure you're prettier than the other 
girls so that you can get a boy of 
your very own), A few years later, 
we arrive on the enlightened cam- 
pus of a university 
and...everything is the same. One 
would hope that a university, 


which supposedly questions the 
ideas and values ofsociety, would 
provide a space to question why 
half the population is taught that 
they are less (pick one or more) 
intelligent, capable, talented, in- 
genious, human, than the other 
half. Instead we see spaces such 
as Gerts, events like the manage- 
ment winter carnival, and high 
rate of incidence of rape in the 
McGill ghetto, none of which can 
be said to reflect the “women and 
men are equal” ideal. Women 
need a space build solidarity, not 
in the least to organize some form 
of resistance against events and 
institutions on campus that de- 
grade them. If we no longer need 
our own space, il is because we 
are no longer oppressed, which is 
not the case. 

The idea that women aren't 


treated as equals, despite their 
making up half the population, 
is old news. Why then, are we 
constantly being asked to explain 
our need for space to meet, or- 
ganize and discuss on our own? 
In order for women to organize 
against oppression, we have to be 
able to discuss freely, and we are 
much more likely to feel comfort- 
able doing that if men are nor 
present. 

If we don't need the space to 
explain our position to men, then 
why do we need it? Historically, 
the women’s union has been a 
place to organize women-positive 
events and services, like 
Walksafe, SACOMSS, a post-abor- 
tion support group, as well as a 
meeting place for discussion 
groups, such as the queer McGill 
groups. It is also an area for ac- 


tivism, where women can do 
things in ways that differ from 
those of mainstream culture. It is 
also a space for women to hang 
out with other women, to learn to 
function collectively after being 
taught that we should compete 
with each other, and to read books 
which we would not have access 
to through other libraries (books 
on women’s health, feminist lit- 
erature and newsletters, etc.). As 
long as any women are using the 
space to share ideas and organize 
woman-positive actions and 
events, the space is needed. As 
long as women feel that they are 
nor treated as equals, we need re- 
sources to change this. When all 
women know they are being 
treated as equals, we will say so, 
and only then, not before, will the 
space be outdated. 


More Talk on How to 
Green McGill 


PANEL DISCUSSION ON ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY LEADS TO MUCH TALK, LITTLE ACTION 


BY LOVIGI 
ADDARIO~ BERRY 


The number of signees on the pe- 
tition for a “Green McGill" con- 
linues to prow — the tally is cur- 
rently over 2500 signatures, There 
is a growing Concern on campus 
about McGill's deficiencies in the 
arena of environmental aware- 
ness. But last week, the Campus 
Committee for Environmental 
Action (CCEA) took a step for- 
ward, 

Last Wednesday, CCEA spon- 
sored a roundtable discussion 
belween some of the people who 
will be most affected by — and 
those who will be most responsi- 
ble for — any changes that are 
made. The discussion was open 
to the public, with about 30 peo- 
ple in attendance. 

Becky Lipton, co-coordinator 
of the CCEA and organizer of the 
event was happy with the turn- 
out. 

“It was a good crowd,” Lipton 
said. “I was pleased.” 

The event, which was moder- 
ated by McGill's School of the En- 
vironment Director Peter Brown, 
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also featured Robert Savoie, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Depart- 
ment of Human Resources, 
Claude Lahaie, head of Waste 
Management McGill, Jim Nicell, 
Undergraduate Program Coordi- 
nator for the Department of Civil 
Engineering, and David Smaller, 
President of the Concordia Stu- 
dent Union. 

The roundtable was originally 
formatted around three questions: 
each was to be put to the mem- 
bers, one of whom would give an 
initial response, after which the 
issue would be debated by all. 

The event set out to address 
three questions: 

1, What is a university's impact 
on the environment? 

2. Do we have a moral 
obliglation to prepare students lo 
implement sustainable practices? 

3. What are some of the prob- 
lems which can face a university 
when implementing an 
environmenal policy? 

Ultimately, only the first ques- 
tion was addressed, though the 





discussion revealed stances on 
the other questions as well. 

“The first half of the panel dis- 
cussion was spent covering spe- 
cific issues relevant to McGill's 
impact on the environment ... 
how much paper and chemica!s 
are used [at Mcgill], etcetera,” 
explained Smaller. 

Savoie said he was pleased 
with the event and that it served 
a useful purpose. “I got a better 
understanding of where the stu- 
dents want... to go. I learned 
about the Green Plan, which I was 
not aware of,” 

“Once it opened up into a 
wider discussion, it was really 
interesting. We started talking 
about the role of [McGill] univer- 
sity,” Smaller said, adding that he 
enjoyed hearing stances on where 
McGill stands today. 

But Smaller's assesment of 
McGill was less than positive. 
“It's a troglodyte when it comes 
to environmental protection," he 
said. “I was shocked to learn that 
McGill doesn't have an environ- 
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ment policy.” 

“I thought [1993] was late,” 
Smaller said of Concordia's im- 
plementation of a comprehensive 
environmental policy six years 
ago. 

Although there was some an- 
ticipation that the debate would 
grow heated, given controversy 
and heated feelings which have 
surrounded the topic on campus 
recently, the concern was not re- 
alized. 

“It was very diplomatic,” 
Lipton said. “It never got heated 
at any point.” 

Savoie, the roundtable mem- 
ber in the most influential posi- 
tion with respect to the McGill 
administration, was spoke just as 
highly of how all parties carried 
themselves, 

“The debate allowed everyone 
to clarify the issues, and discuss 
who has [ultimate] responsibility 
for taking care of the environ- 
ment. The discussion went in 
quite a number of directions.” 

The most important part 


ofameliorating McGill's green 
stance, Savoie says, is increas: 
ing awareness of the campaign 
in the upper echelons of McGill 
administration. “I don't think 
the senior administration is fully 
aware that there is a Green 
Plan,” he said. “The CCEA 
should probably try to meet with 
the senior administration and 
inform them that there is a Green 
Plan.” 

But while the roundtable was 
considered an important step to- 
ward increasing public awareness 
of the issue and understanding on 
the parts of all parties, the fact that 
policy reform must be initiated by 
McGill Senate, and not the debat- 
ers, rendered it doubtful that the 


forum will affect any policy 


changes. 

Smaller further worried that 
the event didn’t go far in terms of 
changing many attitudes. “[The 
debate] was respectful of every- 
one’s ideas, [but] I don’t think 
anyone changed their minds 
afterwords,” he said, 
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MAUS CREATOR DISCUSSES BENIGNI, CONFRONTS 
GADFLY IN MCGILL LECTURE 


BY BEN ERRETT 


ecurily was present and 

Leacock 132 was filled to 

capacity last Wednesday 
as the Hillel Jewish Student Cen- 
tre presented Art Spiegelman in 
a lecture on Maus: A Survivour's 
Tale. Maus, his Pulitzer Prize- 
winning master work, recounts 
his search to understand his fa- 
ther's experience in Auschwitz. 

The evening got off to a rau- 
cous start with a vocal audience 
member interrupting student 
David Grossman’s introduction of 
the author. The gadfly ranted 
about Maus being racist, 
and Spiegelman took the 
mike to confront him. 

“The issue of racism is 
central to Maus, but I don't 
think dealing with the issue 
makes you a racist.” 

The chain-smoking au- 
thor seamlessly began his 
talk with a discussion of 
Roberto Benigni's tragicom- 
edy, Life is Beautiful. 
Spiegelman ap- 
proached by Miramax 
Films to design a poster for 
the award-winning film, 
but declined after a private 
screening of the film. This 
was even after he was told 
that Maus inspired the 
work, 

“I was really perturbed 
by this movie ... I wasn’t 
upset by the fact that this 
was a comedy. | mean, 
that's not in and of itself an 
impossible thing, though 
it'd have to be so funny 
you'd scream in pain. ... I 
fear that Maus paved the 
way for turning mass extermina- 
tion into mass entertainment.” 

Spiegelman was particularly 
offended by a recent newspaper 
story about a Holocaust museum 
in St. Petersburg, Florida that of- 
fers a miniature Polish box car as 
a gift to all visitors who donate 
thirty nine dollars or more. 

“Something’s wrong, and | 
don't really know to what degree 
Maus has contributed to that...It's 
Holokitcsh, using these events for 
sentimental effect . Maus takes a 
certain risk, using metaphor [of 
Nazis and Jews as cats and mice] 
to get at something very hard to 
get at otherwise. Benigni uses the 
Holocaust itself as a metaphor for 
a big bummer, Even if you're in- 
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volved in a really big bummer, as 
long as you have a song in your 
heart, everything will be okay.” 
Spiegelman then moved to a 
discussion of how he constructed 
Maus. The artist's parents came 
to America after surviving 
Auschwitz, and his mother com- 
mitted suicide when he was in his 
teens. Maus tells the story of how 
he came to write the comic itself: 
his interviews with his father jux- 
taposed with depictions of the 
horrors of Auschwitz. 


Spiegelman’s depictions of all of 





SPIEQELMAN AT LEACOCK LAST WEDNESDAY 


the characters as animals is per- 
haps what the comic is most 
widely known for, and the cause 
of much of the controversy around 
the book. The heckler at the lec- 
ture seemed to be irate at the art- 
ist's depiction of the Polish as pigs. 
Spiegelman noted that, though the 
book has been translated into a 
multitude of languages, there is 
still no Polish edition. However, 
he defended his use of pigs and 
explained his reasons for using 
animals in general. 

“The Jews were exterminated 
like animals, and Zyklon B was a 
pesticide used to kill vermin, The 
Nazis knew it was important to 
dehumanize the enemy, so in a 
sense, Hitler's my 


collaborator....Swine and rats are 
both animals on a farm, but swine 
are useful. The Nazis used the 
Poles, but they tried to extermi- 
nate the Jews.” 

Spiegelman admitted that the 
book may have been over-praised 
by critics unaccustomed to re- 
viewing comics. However, he re- 
sisted attempts by some to pick a 
new name for his genre. 

“I’ve heard the word ‘tragic’ 
used, but I think that’s too 
limiting....Barnes&Noble got re- 
ally excited and tried to start a 
‘graphic novel’ sec- 
tion, but the only 
other graphic novel 
back in the late 
eighties was Dark 
Night. 

“I looked comic 
up in the diction- 
ary, and the defini- 
tion (next to an ex- 
ample from Nancy) 
Was a ‘narrative se- 
ries of pictures.’ 
Then I looked up 
narrative and found 
that it meant story. 
Story led me to his- 
tory, which comes 
from the medieval 
Latin for pictures in 
a church window. 
And that's essen- 
tially what Maus is, 
It has a solid archi- 
tectural form and it 
is composed of pic- 
| tures in windows.” 
5 Spiegelman 
went on to explain 
why the all of the 
mouse characters have such non- 
descript faces. 

“Anyone who's ever read Lit- 
tle Orphan Annie will remember 
the blank eyes everyone had. 
They're just big blank ovals. All 
of the emotion has to be projected 
by the reader...The faces of the 
mice give the distance necessary 
to move towards accuracy.” 

Spiegelman received a pro- 
longed standing ovation from the 
audience, and stayed behind for 
more than two hours signing 
books, illustrating each one with 
the title character. Art 
Spiegelman's public lectures are 
rare, and they are a must for any- 
one looking for insight into an 
artist's mind. 






Montreal Neurological Institute 
Department of Neurology and Neurosurgery 


The Cognitive Neuroscience Unit of the Montreal Neurological Inst. is seeking volunteers 
for a brain mapping study. The procedures involve magnetic resonance imaging, 
positron emission tomography and transcranial magnetic stimulation. 

Criteria for Brain Mapping Study: 

* must be between 18 and 40 yrs of age 

* must have no previous history of neurological or psychiatric disease 
‘must have no family history of epilepsy 

* must have no serious medical condition (e.g. diabetes, hypertension) 











If you meet the criteria specified above and would like to participate, please contact 
Katherine at 398-3372 or at velik@bic.mni.mcgill.ca. Please be sure to include your 
name and a telephone number where you can be contacted. 


Participants will be well compensated for their time. 






Department of English 


Prizes and Awards 


¢ The KAY MACIVER MEMORIAL PRIZE, worth $275, for the best English 

essay by an undergraduate on a subject in the field of English Canadian or 

French Canadian literature, to be nominated by instructors. 
Creative Writing 


¢ The MONA ADILMAN PRIZE IN POETRY, worth $650—or $325 for 
two students, is to undergraduate or graduate students registered 





in the Faculty of Arts for the best poem or group of poems relating to 
ecological or environmental concerns. 
¢ The CLARK LEWIS MEMORIAL PRIZE, worth $250, is open to major 
or honours students in the Department of English. The prize is 
awarded annually or from time to time for original plays staged in the 
course of the academic year. 
e The CHESTER MACNAGHTEN PRIZES IN CREATIVE WRITING (two 
prizes, one of $500 and another of $350) are open to undergraduate 
students of the university for the best piece of creative writing in English, 
i.e. a story, a play, a poem, an essay, etc. Printed compositions are ineligible 
if they have been published before April 15, 1999. 
¢ The PETERSON MEMORIAL PRIZE, worth $1,500, is open to 
undergraduate or graduate students registered in a degree program 
in the Department of English. 
e The LIONEL SHAPIRO AWARDS FOR CREATIVE WRITING, three 
prizes of $1,000 each, to be distributed if possible among the genres of 
poetry, fiction, screen writing and playwrig ulng Each prize to be awarded 
on the recommendation of the Department of English to students in the 
final year of the B.A. course who have demonstrated outstanding talent. 
(A note from your academic adviser verifying you will have completed your 
program requirements and the minimum credits required by the Faculty 
of Arts (by April 1999) MUST accompany your submission.) 
These competitions are restricted to students who have not previously 
won the First Prize. 
Forms to be completed (for the creative writing prizes and awards) are 
available in the Department of English General Office, Arts 155. Submissions 
must be in duplicate. 
Deadline: Friday, April 16, 1999 
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Graduation announcements are 
now being accepted for a 
special section appearing in 
The Gazette on 
Saturday, June 12. 









DEADLINE: NOON, WED., JUNE 2 


A FULL-COLOUR KEEPSAKE 
This year, the graduation 
announcements will be printed 
offset in full colour for 
added clarity, 


FIVE COMPLIMENTARY COPIES 


of The Gazette will be delivered 
to you on the day of publication 
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Is This a McGill Français: 


ONE IN FIVE STUDENTS ARE FRANCOPHONES, BUT 
YOU'D HARDLY KNOW IT 


BY REBECCA ROSENBLUM 


I] the siens are in both 

languages, but when you 

get in the door, it may be 
hard to find someone able or will- 
ing to speak French to you. McGill 
authorities state that any student 
can submit any paper or exam in 
French, but the marker may not 
have sufficient knowledge of the 
language to grade it fairly, The stu- 
dent council reps make an effort 
to campaign to both franco and 
anglo students, but handbooks, 
frosh activities and most clubs 
and services are almost exclu- 
sively in English. Welcome to the 
second largest French city in the 
world - welcome to McGill. 

Standing at 20.3% of the total 
population of the University, 6020 
students roaming the campus eve- 
ryday are francophone, accord- 
ing to Mme Ginette Lamontagne, 
General Director of Governmen- 
tal and Institutional Affairs at 
McGill. 

Of these French students, 
many are here to learn English 
and generally to use the school 
as “an open door into English 
Canada and the whole world, 
through the eyeglasses of 
anglophones," according to 
Francophone Commissioner 
Louis Philippe Messier. But stu- 
dents that don’t assimilate into 
the dominant English language 
and culture usually give up on 
McGill as a social centre. 


Un école = A school 
“(Our) institution is the 
anglophone university which 


vives the lowest number of 


courses in French in all [of] 
Canada!” commented McGill 
student Sylvain Larocque, And 
the number is decreasing. At 
last Thursday's symposium ti- 
tled “McGill Frangais: 30 
Years After,” Director of the 
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Quebec Studies program Alain 
Gagnon mourned the loss of 
courses offered in French, 
which he said offer a door into 
McGill for French students. 

Larocque explains that 
French courses are often elimi- 
nated when merged with simi- 
lar ones offered in English, As 
an example, he points to the 
fact thateven Teaching French 
as a Second Language courses 
in his own program are now 
taught in English. 

While it is true that McGill 
is primarily an anglophone in- 
stitution and the majority of 
courses will naturally be 
taught in English, Larocque 
and others point out that the 
University must take the diver- 
sity of the student body into 
consideration. In theory, the 
campus-wide rule that any pa- 
per or exam may be written in 


English or French offers 


francophone students a chance 
to study at an English institu- 
tion, even when they are still 
more comfortable writing in 
their mother tongue. In prac- 
tice, there are a few hitches. 
For example, many professors 
fail to publicize this policy, so 
that some students don't even 
know such a possibility exists. 
Equally problematic is that 
some professors and markers 
are not sufficiently fluent in 
French to mark accurately. 
Courses in French as a Sec- 
ond Language offered at McGill 
can pose problems as well. 
Though many English students 
come to McGill hoping to be- 
come bilingual, it may be hard 
for them to pursue this goal 
through FSL here. Many of the 
courses take a theoretical ap- 
proach —interesting from a lin- 
guistic point of view but prob- 





lematic for students hoping to 
learn how to get around the city 
in French. Furthermore, heavy 
workloads in these courses, 
coupled with the fact that there 
is no minor program in French, 
makes FSL courses impractical 
for students taking them as 
electives. 


l'AEUM = the SSMU 

itSeentrueseastnatanm the 
Francophone community is 
ghettoized at McGill,” said 
Messier, the only francophone 
on SSMU Council. 

SSMU President Elect 
Andrew Tischler agreed, but 
explains that “there is a practi- 
cal difference between people 
who come to McGill from 
within Quebec and those from 
outside Quebec. Those from 
outside the province take a four 
year program; students from 
Quebec take a three year one. In 
UO, out-of-province students 
have the opportunity to live to- 
gether in rez, take all the same 
courses, really band together as 
a group, When students who 
have gone to CEGEP get here in 
U1, they don't have the same op- 
portunity.” 

Tischler and his council hope 
to change McGill francophones’ 
feelings of alienation next year. 
“I think that...this is the first 
year we can make something 
happen...(Messier) has been 
very good about setting up ini- 
tiatives on campus.” 

The simple presence of 
Tischler on council is a good 

_ sign for many 
% francophone stu- 
dents. McGill stu- 

dent 
Laplante com- 

ments that 

“the four 
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campaigns [for SSMU president] 
seemed basically the same - ex- 
cept when they spoke, Andrew 
Tischler was the only one speak- 
ing almost perfect French.” 

His ability to speak French, 
which Tischler picked up from 
school, work experience, travel 
and friends, makes him more ac- 
cessible to French students. Al- 
though Tischler remarks that 
past presidents like Chris Carter 
and Tara Newell have worked 
on involvement and accessibil- 
ity for francophones, it seems 
that his bilingual posters and 
unaccented French 
brought these issues to the fore- 
ground. 

“I'm happy that [Tischler 
has] been elected, since he 
seems to be the best person to 
represent our interests,” said 
Larocque. 

Despite such optimism, con- 
crete plans have not yet sur- 
faced, for the many access 
problems facing French stu- 
dents. Issues such as the 
unilingual SSMU front desk 
staff, and English-dominated 
frosh week programs and hand- 
books have still not been ad- 
dressed. 


have 


Les étudiants = The students 

“I don’t think its a question 
of assimilation, but what's simi- 
lar between all students,” said 
Tischler merrily. “Anglophone 
and francophone students want 
to learn about each other's cul- 
ture. A lot of people are really 
curious about Montreal and 
French culture,” he said. 

Then again, McGill's famed 
apathy levels extend across lan- 
guage lines. “Last year, the 
Francophone Commissioner did 
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ing to work within the SSMU to 
create projects that will last be- 
yond his own graduation. 
“There have 
francophone/francophile asso- 
ciations before, but usually the: 
fall down after the guy or girl 
who putit up leaves. I want to 
put something permanent in the 
constitution,” he said, He hopes 
position of 


been 


to make the 
Francophone Commissioner 
more official before he leaves, 
so that there will definitely be 
someone to succeed him. 
Messier believes that 
“French and English can live 
well together, work together,” 
but added that cultural and po- 
litical differences are very real. 
At McGill, he explained, “it is 
not mainly a language problem, 
but a cultural problem...il 
[anglophones] can’t understand 


the historical references of 


Quebecers, it won't work.” 
People like Tischler, Messier 
and the McGill Délit Frangais 
staff seem committed to the idea 
of making French culture and 
language a bigger presence on 
campus. However, political fig- 
ures are only as strong as the 
desires of the populations that 
back them - if French and Eng- 
lish students don’t support and 
demand French on campus, 
there will be little progress. 
“McGill could and should be 
more francophone, being in 
Montreal. But this won't hap- 
pen if nobody is asking seri- 
ously for it,” Larocque said. 
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BY PAULINE HWANG 


hat would it take for 

you to refuse $10 mil 

- lion? That's the ques- 

tion that the student body will 

soon have to consider - though 
most don’t know it yet. 

The deal in question is the Ex- 
clusive Cold Beverage Agreement 
currently in negotiation between 
the SSMU, McGill's administra- 
tion, and Spectrum Marketing, a 
third party hired to facilitate the 
contract. The bever- 
age Companies to 
be courted are, of 
course, Coke and 
Pepsi. 

Make no mistake, 
folks - this is a big 
deal, Its scope poten- 
tially covers all cold 
beverage sales - foun- 
tain, 
vending machine - over 
ten years and it has re- 
percussions for the 
SSMU, student faculty 
associations, athletics, 


counter, and 


and residences. In return for sign- 
ing with one of the companies, 
McGill will receive an estimated 
additional $500,000 to $1 million 
per year over the decade. 

Sounds like a sweet deal, no? 
Sounds like we're raking in mil- 
lions for doing... almost nothing. 

Not so fast. 

Though the biggest problem 
may seem to be convincing stu- 
dents to bid a tearful farewell to 
either the choice of a new genera- 
tion or the real thing, a glance at 
legal, ethical, and democratic is- 
sues faced by other universities 
may be enough to awaken our 
prudence. 


All or nothing 


McGill is one of the last 
holdouts against sweeping, long- 
term beverage deals. Currently, 
our university and student 
groups negotiate independent 
beverage deals. At least 22 other 
exclusivity contracts now exist 
between Canadian campuses and 
either of the beverage giants. 
Spectrum, which has engineered 
30 Canadian university or govern- 
ment deals, is currently present- 
ing the detailed proposal to 
McGill stakeholders, hoping to 
seal the deal by the semester's 


end, 


8 


All faculties have the ability to 
opt out of the agreement as it now 
stands, and buy-in — especially 
from the larger ones — is crucial. 
After all, Coke or Pepsi would be 
foolish to pay millions for an “ex- 
clusive” contract with only scat- 
tered beverage retailers across 
campus. The Post-Graduate Stu- 
dents’ Society adopted a motion 
in January stat- 






ing, “The 
PGSS opposes the participa- 
tion of McGill University in ne- 
gotiations to establish exclusivity 
contracts with any companies or 
corporations,” and refused to par- 
ticipate in Spectrum's assessment 
survey. However, on Spectrum's 
request, the decision will be reo- 
pened in PGSS’ April meeting. 
Undergraduate societies have 
discussed the deal in their respec- 
tive councils. Hugh Sturgess, 
president of the Management 
Undergraduate Society, cited 
“concerns all over the map...not 
just financial concerns" as moti- 
vation for calling a presidential 
ad hoc meeting this week. Deepa 
Yoganathan, Science Under- 
graduate Society president, was 
undecided about the issue for 
lack of details. She worried that 
the deal may be “unfair because 
they (the negotiating parties) 
should take into account those 
faculties and departments who 
don’t have an agreement now.” 
Faculties have been told to ex- 
pect their annual beverage com- 
missions to double, According to 
Lorenzo Pederzani, SSMU VP Fi- 
nance, some funds will go toward 
Shatner renovations as the univer- 
sity's supplement to the McGill 
Students’ Fund, The remainder 
Will be split 50-50 between the 
university and students, the lat- 
ter portion divided between the 


















THE REAL THING OR 
GENERATION NEXT 


two campuses, and further di- 
vided among SSMU, faculty so- 
cieties, athletics, and residence. 
Funds will be sliced this way to 


give groups incentive to sign. 


Aside from Shatner renovations, 
no real stipulation for funds is in 
place, leaving most of the money 
to the discretion of individual 
groups. “Spectrum 
has got to be a win- 
win situation for 
everyone,” said 
Pederzani. “We're 
not here to force it 
down anyone's 
throat...If they 
don't sign, we 
have no contract, 
It’s that simple.” 


The Nitty- 
gritties: What's 
legal? 


The immediate effect for 
students will appear in personal 
choice. Even excluding dairy and 
alcoholic beverages from the con- 
tract, drink selection may de- 
crease, Pederzani said this is not 
a problem. “They can walk 
across the street. It's not as if 
we're in the middle of the Prai- 
ries,” 

The answer seems less simple 
at other universities. According 
to Chris Bodnar, of the Univer- 
sity of Ottawa Fulcrum newspa- 
per, “sales at many campus busi- 
nesses have gone down since the 
deal came in. Not having the 
choice of Pepsi forces many stu- 
dents off campus for their drinks, 
You never realize how many 
other drinks there are until 
they're gone.” He also notes other 
dangers such as vending ma- 
chine price increases - only $1.50 
bottles are now available. 

More complicated questions 
arise from events such as club 
fundraisers. For example, at 
Concordia University, a food ex- 
clusivity contract prevents clubs 
from holding bake sales. 

So to what extent will this 
contract restrict student au- 
tonomy? Pederzani assured that 
such concerns will be addressed 
in the contract. “What I dislike 
the most,” he said, “is [that] crit- 
ics of this kind will often cite the 
most extreme examples of what 
can go wrong and claim that that 
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is going to be the scenario at 
McGill.” 

Students at the University of 
Toronto were similarly reassured 
by Michael Finlayson, VP Hu- 
man Resources, who said, “I as- 
sume that if a party does not live 
up to its terms, then it is enforce- 
able.” As reported in U of T's stu- 
dent newspaper The Varsity, 
their administration plans to sign 
a cold beverage exclusivity deal 
by midsummer. Finlayson told 
students the deal will be pursued 
whatever their stance, provoking 
student objection en masse. Ac- 
cording to Chris Ramsaroop, Stu- 
dent Administrative Council 
president, “the undergrads, 
grads, arts & science students’ 
union, student councils, govern- 
ment councils have all voted 
against it. So we're making their 
life quite difficult.” 


Cultural context 


“Some people can't see past 
the end of their own nose,” said 
Mary Poppins. Wise woman. Yes, 
students are rightfully concerned 
about how an exclusivity deal 
might interfere with our daily rou- 
tine. There are other issues how- 
ever — oft-neglected but critical 
socio-political concerns. 

Sure, we can always theoreti- 
cally quench our thirst off cam- 
pus. Obviously the drink won't be 
literally forced down anyone's 
throat. But is that the main issue 
at stake? 

Some students argue that the 
real issue is not one of individual 
rights, but of collective responsi- 
bility. Andrea Schmidt, co-coordi- 
nator of the QPIRG Corporate 
Watch working group, argues that 
some focus should shift from im- 
mediate, personal rights to “collec: 
tive moral or ethical responsibil- 
ity that we, as the McGill student 
body bear - or ought to.” She points 
out that the SSMU is an associa- 
tion that represents us as a 
collectivity, not as individuals, 

Several issues stir controversy 
here: First, increasing 
corporatization of campus and pri- 
vatization of education. Second, 
direction of our consumer dollars. 
Finally, repercussions of the proc- 
ess on student democracy, 

It's common to tune out 


buzzwords such as 





“corporatization” and “privatiza- 
tion.” The recent passing of the 
MSF referendum may indicate 
that many students have already 
accepted these trends as a new 
way of life. Today, our campus is 
not corporate-free by any strain of 
the imagination. Many of McGill's 
Board of Governors members are 
CEOs of corporations. We have 
numerous other contracts - bank- 
ing services, office supplies - that 
could be labeled “exclusive.” But 
critics contend that, just because 
corporate presence is already 
heavy, it doesn't mean it's a trend 
we should propagate. These stu- 
dents dislike the idea of selling a 
corporation rights to our campus, 
subsequently branding ourselves 
with that corporate name. “Their 
product becomes representative of 
our student body as a group,” says 
Schmidt, “and a relatively affluent 
- hence powerful - soon-to-be in- 
fluential group, at that.” 

Privatization is becoming an 
official consideration for McGill. 
Funding from sources such as stu- 
dent fees and corporations seems 
at times necessary to maintain 
McGill's quality. PGSS, in contrast, 
maintains that education is a gov- 
ernmental responsibility. “For 
every penny we get from else- 
where we're telling the govern- 
ment that cuts are OK,” says presi- 
dent Bryan Chung, stressing the 
importance of remaining a public 
institution with public funding. 

These cola deals are on a larger 
scale than previous supplier deals. 
The soft drink market is worth $54 
billion annually in the U.S. alone. 
Colas are a colossal business, and 
students are among their major tar- 
gets. With this in mind, exclusiv- 
ity deals are seen by some as a way 
to squeeze money out of the cor- 
porations. In general, Pederzani 
says, the corporations enter these 
agreements reluctantly, “because 
the amount of money they give to 
the campus in returns is so much 
less than in exclusivity.” 

One reason cola companies 
sign the deals is the belief that con- 
sumers get hooked during thei 
younger years. Commenting on à 
recent Hour article, EUS Council- 
lor Phil Gohier says Spectrum 
“doesn't even hide the fact that 
brainwashing is one of the princi- 
pal goals of such contracts.” 
Gohier also argues that, by sign- 
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ing such a long-term deal, we will 
place an undesirable burden on in- 
coming students “until kids who 
are currently in grade 3 are enter- 
ing McGill... The ‘Thou shalt only 
have one God: Pepsi’ ideology 
shouldn't be part of the baggage 
of entering McGill as a student.” 

Another motivation for compa- 
nies is that, with increased com- 
missions, some schools them- 
selves promote beverage sales. U 
of T students worry that a mini- 
mum sales quota will be a precon- 
dition for the money. One school 
district holds contests by wrap- 
ping a $100 bill around a pop can 
in their vending machine. Com- 
mercialization of campuses is ex- 
aggerated, Pederzani argues. “You 
don’t walk in and see the banners 
hanging everywhere. All you see 
are the vending machines.” 


Condoning corporate practice 


By introducing a campus-wide 
monopoly, do we implicitly en- 
dorse a corporation and its some- 
times disturbing practices? McGill 
students have acted on these con- 
cerns previously, passing a 1996 
referendum condemning Pepsi's 
operations in Burma. We were 
among others responding to an 
international boycott call against 
PepsiCo. A similar incident has 
occurred more recently with 
Coke in Nigeria, 

Sameer Dossani, a Corpwatch 
member, is concerned about how 
exclusivity will affect students’ 
ability to work for social justice, 


for example, through another 
boycott. “Any action we could 
take to limit the company’s access 
to McGill would be limited,” he 
says, “because the company had 


already guaranteed itself access to 
McGill through the contract.” 
Mike Leitold, in a recent letter to 
the Tribune, seems to agree with 
this consequence of the exclusiv- 
ity deal: “In an era where our dol- 
lar is our vote, such a decision 
would imply that we too support 
the present-day ‘dubious’ deal- 
ings of Coca-Cola.” 

Pederzani adds another di- 
mension to the debate, saying “1 
understand the concern that these 
companies have had a stained 
past. And that is a legitimate con- 
cern, However, you are also in a 
situation where they have pretty 
much a duopoly in the world.” A 
representative at the North Pole 
Beverages (NPB) Montreal office, 
who didn’t want his name re- 
vealed, confirms this unfortunate 
scenario. “Pepsi and Coke control 
85% of the Canadian market,” he 
says. The other 15% are small 
suppliers who supply non-urban 
corner stores. NPB's product is a 
health beverage known as 
“E=mc2” and because Pepsi sees 
little demand for healthy bever- 
ages, their company gets limited 
distribution. NPB has no choice 
but to use Pepsi as their distribu- 
tor, however. Coke and Pepsi's 
“slotting allowances” - millions of 
dollars paid to supermarkets and 
convenience stores (analogous to 
the millions for McGill) - have 
bought all available shelf space. 

Reid Allaway, of the Namby- 
Pamby Positive Action Commit- 
tee, says “we should use the 
McGill market to further Cana- 
dian or even Montreal or Quebec 
economies,” rather than siphon 
our money into huge, U.S. based, 
multinational corporations, As 
consumers, he argues, we should 





* McMaster: Coke 

* Waterloo: Coke 

* York University: Pepsi 
* UBC: Coke 


* Capilano College: Coke 


las College: Coke 
* UVic: Pepsi 


* Concordia: Pepsi 


* McGill: 27? 
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CAMPUSES WITH EXCLUSIVE BEVERAGE DEALS 
* University of Regina: Coke 


* University of Saskatchewan: Coke 
* University of Manitoba: Coke 

* University of Alberta: Coke 

* University of Ottawa: Coke 


* Kwantlen University College, Langara College, Doug- 


* University of Northern BC: Pepsi 


* Université de Montréal: Pepsi 
* University of Calgary: Pepsi 
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exercise our position to gain terms 
from suppliers that reflect our pri- 
orities, rather than remain at the 
mercy of the supplier's decisions. 
McGill doesn't act in a 
vacuum, The controversy over 
exclusivity rights may be 
viewed in the context of today’s 
escalating corporate domi- 
nance. Private corporations 
now have an unprecedented 
level of control over markets, 
governments and even mass 
media. Georges Fernandes, 
India’s industry minister in 
the late 1970s, banished 
Coca-Cola from the coun- 
try for violating invest- 
ment laws. The local bev- 
erage industry, which he 
was trying to protect, has 
since been taken over by 
Coke and Pepsi. As he 
describes in the Multi- 
national Monitor, his —& 
experience with cor- 
porate power since 
has taught him “first, 
how they can bribe 
people at the high- 
est levels of govern- Fe 
ment. Second, °° 
how they can use 
the media and 
manipulate the 
media. Third, 
how they can 
rough youup... Mt pis 
All this talk of naa d À 4 
competitionis EASY fF; < 
okay, but this 
competition 
is like asking 
me to take on 
a Japanese sumo wres- 
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tler.” 

The SSMU Financial Ethics 
Research Committee has a man- 
date to investigate the ethical na- 
ture of a company’s business 
practices, advising on deals ei- 
ther over $15,000 or on request 
of a student. Questioned about 
whether the FERC has researched 
and/or made recommendations 
on this beverage deal, committee 
member Hannah Parish re- 
sponds, “as I’m sure you can ap- 
preciate the delicate nature of 
what FERC does, I’m sure you 
can understand why I can't an- 
swer those questions,” 


Corporatocracy 


One of the greatest dangers of 
corporate control is the threat to 
autonomy. At schools with exclu- 
sive beverage agreements, ques- 
tions arise about freedom of ex- 
pression. In one incident, a Geor- 
gia high school suspended a stu- 
dent for wearing a Pepsi shirt on 
Coke Day and refusing to remove 
it for a photo. Closer to home, 
two York University students 
who displayed anti-Pepsi ban- 
ners at a school football game 
were asked leave and later re- 
ceived letters of reprimand. 
Campus editors at York have 
been approached to, for example, 




















“make an effort to mention in 
our sports articles that the Coke 
Fun Team was at the game to help 
‘raise spirit’.” The future freedom 
of professors was called into 
doubt by a letter to the Edmon- 
ton Journal: “Will the company 
prevent my professor from 
teaching students that in certain 
South American countries, 
Coca-Cola has arranged it so that 
access toa can of pop is cheaper 
and easier than access to clean, 
safe drinking water?” Further- 
more, Chung said “a feeling of 
indebtedness” will restrict ex- 
pression, even if the contract 
doesn't, 

As it stands, the majority of 
McGill students will not have an 
opportunity to voice their opin- 
ions on the issue, Students such 
as Dossani demanded “that the 
school not sign anything without 
democratic process including 
info sessions, debates, and refer- 
enda.” But both the SSMU and 
faculty councils have indicated 
that, due to the deal’s timing, no 
open forum or referendum is 
planned. 

The concerns of students may 
be alleviated if faculty councils 
obtain access to the actual bever- 
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age con- 

tract itself. 

One concern 

is a confi- 
dentiality 
clause that 
has been in- 
voked by most, 
if not all, other 
signing univer- 
sities. After de- 
tails of their 
school’s 1995 
deal were kept 
confidential, the 
University of Brit- 
ish Columbia stu- 
dent paper, The 
Ubyssey, filed a 
Freedom of Information 
request. In declining the request, 
the commissioner referred to 
“very persuasive” concealed in- 
camera statements made by 
Coke and UBC, “When a uni- 
versity cannot be open with its 
financial deals,” said 
Ramsaroop, “it infringes on its 
duty to be an accountable pub- 
lic institution.” Pederzani as- 
sured that students will cer- 
tainly see the contract they 
sign. A technicality is that “the 
contract” is in two parts: one 
between McGill University 
and the beverage company, 
and a second between McGill 
and participating campus 
groups. 

Some say il is “realistic” for 
universities to adapt to de- 
creased governmental funding. A 
realist understands that these are 
“hard times” and that during 
these hard times, we can't afford 
to set our principles too high, But 









do we have to accept this picture 
of “reality”? We seem to make 
these decisions on the premise 
that we have no choice. However, 
we do have a choice - a collective 
choice that will affect the indi- 
vidual choices we are able to 


make in the future, 9 
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To The World 


The Department of Languages and Translation at the 
McGill Centre for Continuing Education offers a wide range 
of courses designed to develop new skills and interests, as 
well as to enhance opportunities for career advancement. 
McGill students can receive faculty permission to take 
courses for credit in their degree program. 










~. BRIGHT IDEAS TO IMPROVE 
ENERGY. MEMORY AND 
CONCENTRATION 
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Foreign Languages 






German, Italian, Russian and Spanish* 
Beginner to advanced levels leading to a Certificate of Proficiency. 





Chinese and Japanese 

Beginner and intermediate levels offered. 
*A classification lest is required for Spanish courses and will be held 
on April 6 and April 12 at 680 Sherbrooke St. W., room 1041 at 6:00 p.m. 
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Registration Information 





$261 for Canadian citizens and permanent residents 

$310 for International students 

$137 for Seniors (65 years of age and over) who register between 
Apr il 26-30 





- 1455 Peel St., Metro Level 843-7117 


Les Cours Mont-Royal 


- 2020 University 284-0266 


Pres. Kennedy, Metro Level 


- 3575 Park Ave. 849-6176 


Corner Prince Arthur 
Galeries du Parc (La Cité) 


- Complexe Desjardins 281-8229 






Courses run from May 1 to June 26, 1999. 





Bill 90: Companies paying fees on behalf of their employees may be eligible 
for a tax deduction. All courses are income tax deductible for students. 
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For more information contact: 





The Department of Languages and Translation 


8 
el 680 Sherbrooke Street West, Suite 1199 
RER ERTE Montreal, QC H3A 3RI 
ONU Tel: (514) 398-6160 © Fax: (514) 398-2650 
eee = |ing@conted.lan.mcgill.ca © www.mcgill.ca/conted 








EDDY BISHARA PHARMACY 





JUST TO PA 
THE INSURA 

I'LL NEED a 
TO SELL 





Vision 16-24 is a unique insurance concept designed to help drivers aged 16-24 
Just compare. It’s more accessible and affordable! 


For your estimate call: 1-888-391-1624 or visit our Web site: www.vision! 6-24.ca 
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Changing Your Views on Insurance 
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Vision 16-24 is a registered trademark of the Allianz insurance company. 
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Dalhousie’s Harassment 
Policy Questioned 


BY KATIE TINKER 
HALIFAX (CUP) — Dalhousie 


University is feeling the heat as 
some critics say changes to the 
school’s sexual harassment policy 
place too much power in the 
hands of administrators. 


Until recently, members of the 
Dalhousie community who 


wished to make a formal harass- 


ment complaint could turn to an 
independent panel that reviewed 
the situation and decided 
whether disciplinary action was 
required. If the panel ruled in fa- 
vour of action, the case would be 
passed on to the administrator in 
charge of the perpetrator. 

But under recent changes to 
the university’s sexual harass- 
ment policy, the independent 
panel no longer exists. Now, com- 
plainants must go directly to the 
administrator. 

Law professor Jennifer Bankier 
says removing the independent 
hearing places too much power in 
the hands of administrators, who 
may not fully understand harass- 
ment cases or feel like dealing 
with them. 


“Often the [person handling 
the complaint] doesn't get the is- 
sue,” Bankier said, 

“There was one famous case, 
where the dean was of the old 
school, and he and the [accused] 
simply agreed that there was no 
problem. The complainant and 
the sexual harassment officer 
thought there was a problem, but 
they couldn't do anything about 
it,” she added. 

Although the independent 
panel didn’t have the power to 
make any final decision, Bankier 
says it was valuable because it 
presented a neutral assessment of 
the situation, which helped en- 
sure the complaint was handled 
fairly throughout the process. 

“You really need some inde- 
pendent party to look at the issue 
so that it doesn't simply get swept 
under the rug. Now, the only in- 
dependent mechanism we had 
has been eliminated,” she said. 

Susan Brousseau, Dalhousie's 
sexual harassment officer, disa- 
prees, 

She says the independent hear- 


ing only prolonged the process of 
lodging formal complaints, even 
though in the end, cases still 
ended up where they do now: 
before the administrative head. 

Even without the independent 
panel, Brousseau says, complain- 
ants are still protected against a 
biased or hostile process. 

“They have the same rights of 
appeal that they would have with 
any other problem handled by the 
administration,” she said. 

Lynn McIntyre, dean of health 
professions, agrees the old policy 
was inefficient and says it stifled 
complaints, 

“[It] required the person mak- 
ing the complaint to repeatedly 
tell their story,” McIntyre said. 
“People were discouraged... be- 
cause it was such a long, onerous 
procedure.” 

Still, McIntyre acknowledges 
the new policy isn’t perfect. But 
she says if there are any major 
problems with the revisions, they 
will be revealed and hopefully 
corrected over a six-month con- 
sultation period, 





ASEF Passed Without Bylaws 
to Govern it 


(continued from front page) 

But Rein maintained that an- 
other push for the bylaws at the 
next meeting would be unethical. 

“It was definitive that the 
councilors did not vote in favour 
of the bylaws as they stood. That 
doesn’t mean that they didn't 
want the work-study program. 
Likewise, the students were vot- 
ing on a motion that sounded 





A poster campaign alleging 
that SSMU executives had in- 
creased their stipends to $19 
000a year has been called a 


farce by SSMU leaders. 


“It’s totally unfounded,” said 


SSMU President Duncan Reid. 


Currently, the five members 
of the SSMU executive earn 


around $15000 a year. 


the mcgill daily. 





NANA 
SSMU Execs Got a Raise? 


good, but didn’t say how the laws 
would govern it and didn’t show 
that the vast majority of students 
didn't qualify simply because of 
economic standing.” 

Rein also believed that the 
question was unclear and that the 
electorate was ill-informed. 

“I don't think that it was dis- 
seminated very well. I think that 
the motion question itself was 


“Iam the lowest paid full- 
time President of a student as- 
sociation,” said Reid. “There 
are a lot of schools in Ontario 
that pay their presidents up to 
$30000." 

At last Thursday’s SSMU 
council meeting, a motion was 
passed disapproving of the “dis- 
honest actions of the individu- 


misleading as was the campaign- 
ing for it,” he said. 

Wojtek Baraniak, Arts Repre- 
sentative to SSMU and a voting 
councilor to AUS, attributed the 
entire ordeal to an ill-informed 
council, 

“IT think the problem ulti- 
mately is that the AUS council 
and the people who conduct the 
meetings do not know the rules.” 






als propagating false informa- 
tion regarding SSMU execu- 
tives’ stipends.” 

Reid said that he had re- 
ceived some angry phone calls 
about the rumour. 

“Many students believed 
this,” he said, 

It is still unknown who or- 
ganized the poster campaign. 
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GOOD FRIDAY 
1999 






THE END OF 
AN ERA? 








ECUMENICAL. 
GOOD FRIDAY SERVICE 











WHEN: 1 PM, FRIDAY 


APRIL 2ND 






WHERE: NEWMAN CENTRE 
3484 PEEL 
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E crystal clear text. The production has adapted the | 
; script to the seventeen players from Theater Lab | 
E and benefits from their expertise intextual | 
| research, voice, character, choreography, Fight, 
_ dance and song. Macbeth is directed hy W. Steven | 
| Lecky, who has contributed tirelessly to the acting | 
: community of Montreal for the past twenty years as | 
: a performer, coach, teacher and director. The show | 
: runs Wednesday, April 7" to Saturday 10°, witha __ 
: preview on April 6", at Moyse Hall in the Arts 

| Buildiiig at McGill University, 853 Sherbrooke St, | 
|W. Ticket prices are: Regular $10, Students and 1 
| Seniors $6,Groups $5. There will only be FOUR (4)  : 


performances, so be sure to book your tickets now! 
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Come by for your free tickets on Thursday April 1 
First Come, First Served! 
Shatner B-07. 
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“KKK HK! A WONDERFUL ROMANCE... 
A WALK ON THE Moon’ Is TERRIFIC Fun! 


aN 


ALLIANCE 
VIVAFILM 


invite you to see the Premiere, Wednesday, April 7". 


give of those movies you hate to see end! 


| ek. à L normously satisfying! Diane Lane 


_of her career...astonishing gl" 
2208 tres lues. Il NRC. 11 


gives the performance 


One of the best films of the new year! 


A great morie with terrific performances from Diane Lane, 
Liew Schreiber and Viggo Mortensen. Don't miss it!” 


= Mil Rowen, MI NERS 


A pales romance that will 


stay wil 
= Lizaleth Weitzman, MARIE CLAIRE 


1 you for weeks!” 


It was the summer of Woodstock... 
when she became the woman 
she always wanted to be. 


Diane Lane : Viggo Mortensen Liev Schreiber Anna Paquin 


WALK ON THE MOON 


STARTS APRIL 9" 
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Come by for your free tickets on Wednesday, March 31st. 
First Come, First Served! 
Shatner B-07. 
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CEGEP Students 


Occupy Govern- 
ment Offices 


DAY-LONG ORDEAL ENDS WITH UL- 
TIMATUM TO EDUCATION MINISTRY 


BY DASHA 


MERKUBHEVA 

6 ¢ We stand against politicians 
for mobilizing all students 

to protect our rights ... stu- 

dent solidarity, like in the 1960s,” 
said a student, last Tuesday, at the 
office of Publications du Quebec. 

He was among one of five 
groups of students occupying 
various locations in Montreal, 
Sherbrooke and Joliette. In Mon- 
treal, students took over the Pub- 
lications du Quebec offices, the 
office of the educational minister 
Louise Harel and the office of the 
Vice-Rector of Université de Mon- 
treal. 

The occupations were organ- 
ized by the Quebec component of 
the Canadian Federation of Stu- 
dents (CFS-Q) and by the 
Mouvement pour le Droit à 
l'Education (MDE). Both organi- 
zations united CEGEP and univer- 
silty students, totaling over 55 
thousand members. Only CEGEP 
students took part in the occupa- 
tions—no McGill students were 
involved. 

It all started at mid-afternoon 
when groups of students loaded 
buses at St. Laurent and 
Maisonneuve CEGEPs and left to 
occupy secret locations. Over 
three hundred students were 
armed only with the determinacy 
to make themselves heard by the 
Quebec government. 

According to CFS, about a hun- 
dred students occupied the Pub- 
lications du Quebec office at 
Complexe Desjardins. Police re- 
ports stated that students walked 
into the office and calmly asked 
the employees to leave. 

After that students barricaded 
themselves in and covered the 
windows from the inside with 
posters and banners. The ultima- 
tum posted by students to the pro- 
vincial government read, “We, 
students, demand major changes 
to our education system and are 
willing to take all the necessary 
actions to obtain satisfaction (oc- 
cupations, widespread civil diso- 
bedience, an unlimited general 
strike, etc.)" 

The demands of the protesters 
included the increase in the fund?» 
ing of the education, abolition of 
student debt and further reforms 
in the democratization of the post- 
secondary institutions. 


Failing that, students threat- 
ened, governments can look for- 
ward to a general strike and 
mobilizations reminiscent of the 
1960's. 

“Not only do we have to pay 
more, but we get less education 
because there are fewer and fewer 
teachers,” said the same anony- 
mous CEGEP student, alluding to 
his disappointment with the re- 
cent provincial budget, which he 
said, did nothing to combat ris- 
ing costs for students and loss of 
funds, 

“Teachers don't get paid 
enough ... and they leave,” he 
said, ° 

“The future goal at which we 
should aim is free education for 
all and we can’t allow: for any 
more fee increases,” added 
CEGEP student, Thomas 
Chiasson. 

Just as the protesters barri- 
caded themselves in, the police 
arrived and stayed at the scene 
without doing a thing. They did 
not even know what the students 
were protesting against. 

Set. Beaulé speculated: “They 
are against school fees going up, 
probably.” He, as well as his fel- 
low officers claimed that students 
didn't establish good communi- 


cations and he was not aware of 


any negotiations going on. 

But, in actuality, students 
never stopped negotiating with 
the government via a phone. Af- 
tera whole day on the phone, the 
students were satisfied with hav- 
ing delivered their ultimatum. 

Initially planned as solely a 
warning to the provincial govern- 
ment, the event threatened to 
grow into a longer saga at one 
point, with students planning to 
occupy the offices and CEGEPs 
until their demands were met. 
Yet, in the evening, the occupiers 
were Satisfied with their achieve- 
ments to that point. 

“They [occupations] ended as 
students voluntarily decided to 
leave, with no trouble and no ar- 
rests,” said CFS-Q coordinator 
Benoit Renaud. 

The next event in the CFS-Q 
and MDE agendas to actualize is 
a demo-parade scheduled to start 
at 2 p.m. at Concordia University 
March 31st, Wednesday. 
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Barriers and 
Bonfires 


STUDENT GROUPS AT ODDS OVER EDUCATION 


(continued from front page) 

But Feiner was quick to defend 
the SSMU's stake in the FEUQ- 
affiliated event. “The SSMU 
would never work with a young 
PQ organization,” he said. SSMU, 
despite its decision to support 
Wednesday's rally and its role as 
a FEUQ founder, gave up mem- 
bership after a 1993 student ref- 
erendum and decided not to re- 
join following La FEUQ's an- 
nouncement of a sovereignty 
mandate before the 1994 provin- 
cial election. 

Feiner was even more disap- 
pointed that the event was soured 
by the resistance when some of 
the anti-protesters began throw- 
ing barricade rails at the speak- 
ers’ stage, and burning the ralliers 
placards in a large street bonfire. 

“They decided that our de- 
mands did not go far enough,” 
said Feiner. “But I don't think it's 
an intelligent way of communi- 
cating a message, It’s detrimental 
to the movement to take on vio- 
lent, factional tactics,” he added. 

“Right now, there is a division 
in the student movement. La 
FEUQ and CFS have never seen 
eye-to-eye,” Feiner said. 

And while the anti-demonstra- 
tors staked a claim that the larger 
demo was not going far enough, 
the prevailing sentiment at the 
rally was that the message being 
sent to the government was a 
strong one. 

Among the key demands being 
made at the rally were those for 
student assistance program re- 
forms and reinvestment in educa- 
tion by the federal and provincial 
government, particularly follow- 
ing the most recent budgets an- 
nounced at both levels which 
Feiner says, hardly met the needs 
of Quebec schools, 

“The government needs to 
commit more of its budgetary sur- 
plus,” he said, suggesting that 
funding should be put towards 


students needs for grant-based, 


not loan-based assistance as well 
as institutions’ needs for renova- 
tions. 

Also at stake was the status of 
the federally-funded $1 billion 
Millennium Scholarship Fund 
which the Liberals have touted 
since last year's budget as the 


heart of their education reinvest- 
ment initiatives. At the top of the 
rally's list of demands was one 
that Quebec's share of the billion 
be injected directly into the prov- 
ince’s financial aid system, in- 
stead of being doled in the form 
of scholarships that some have 
said would reach no more than 5 
per cent of students. 

Handling of the Fund was re- 
cently passed on to a private foun- 
dation headed by Bell Canada 
Chairman and CEO, Jean Monty. 
Wednesday's rally culminated in 
front of Bell Canada's downtown 
Tower, where Monty keeps his 
office. 

And if demands surrounding 
the Fund made it seem like fed- 
eral policy makers had topped the 
ralliers hit list, the students were 
not about to turn another cheek 
to abuse dished out at the provin- 
cial level in the form of insuffi- 
cient loan portability, the allow- 
ance of differential fee structures, 
and major bureaucratic over- 
spending, 

“Our education is suffering 
because the bureaucracy is si- 
phoning away so much of the 
money that should be going to 
services,” noted McGill U1 Pre- 
Med student, Elizabeth Krakow. 

“We have a Ministry that is 30% 
larger than Ontario’s and they 
have more population,” she 
added. 

Opposition to differential tui- 
tion fees marked one of the more 
surprising stances in the united 
front mobilization, though 
Feiner was met bya less than en- 
thusiastic response from the 
ralliers when during his speech, 
he seized the opportunity to 
make another cry in SSMU's 
ongoing public and in-court 
campaign against differential 
fees for out-of-province stu- 
dents. 

But the Coalition Etudiante 
Montréal-Métropolitain (CEMM) 
officially threw its support behind 
the anti-differential fee stance. 
The umbrella issue of the govern- 
ment's stance on inter-provincial 
mobility, they said, is just as hurt- 
ful to native Quebecers wishing 
to study out-of-province, for 
whom loan portability is re- 


stricted. 


FUNDING DEMANDS 


And emotions aren't only run- 
ning high at the post-secondary 
level. Thousands of CEGEP stu- 
dents joined in the rally, adding 
to its set of demands the abolish- 
ment of a Failure Fee that sees stu- 
dents who fail more than two 
courses pay. 

“If [the provincial government] 
keeps up with this bullshit, pro- 
grams like ours will cease to ex- 
ist altogether,” said a teacher from 
a New School program at Dawson 
College, who attended the rally 
with a number of his students 
from the school’s video produc- 
tion program. “It's a very small 
class that probably won't exist in 
two years if they keep up the cut- 
backs,” he said. 

But the fact that so many stu- 
dents were able gather in a united 
front, he says, is more than a lit- 
tle encouraging. “You read the 
mainstream press and these stu- 
dents are supposed to be so apa- 
thetic and don't give a shit about 
anything. Well hey, these are not 
apathetical people,” he said, 
looking over the thousands gath- 
ered, 

In addition to the Montreal 
march, a Quebec city rally boasted 
3,000 more students marching to 
the National Assembly. 

Organizers of last Tuesday's 
CFS occupations and the demo- 
parade on the 31st that will fea- 
ture street theatre puppet shows, 
and culminate in a march from 
Concordia's Hall Building to a 
park near UQAM, are hopeful that 
their event will enjoy as much 
response, 

They plan to highlight de- 
mands for governments’ reinvest- 
ment, Millennium Fund dollars 
invested directly in the financial 
aid program, as well as a number 
of other initiatives focusing on 
bursaries in lieu of loans, privati- 
zation concerns, and student pov- 
erty. 

Asked if SSMU, who does not 
hold membership in CFS, plans 
to support the event, Feiner said 
that ifthe focus included reinvest- 
ment, he imagined it would have 
SSMU support. “But if the event 
includes the same action as in the 
counter-demonstration [that hap- 
pened on Wednesday], we can't 
support it,” he said. 
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Political Correctness is dead 


BY MELINA HOFFMAN 


olitical correctness is cer 

tainly one of the most used 

and abused terms in con- 
temporary thought. Last Monday, 
however, it was better than van- 
quished — it was hurdled. 

The leap was taken by Cana- 
dian academics gathered ata panel 
discussion entitled “Beyond Politi- 
cal Correctness.” Nathalie Cooke, 
a panelist from McGill’s English 
department, succinctly articulated 
her reasons for wanting to move 
away from PC, She said, “Politi- 
cal Correctness brings to mind the 
firm and distant handshakes of 
those one expects to meet seldom 
and only on dress-up days.” 


There were also theoretical 
complaints levied against PC. For 
example, the very idea that there 
is just one way to be correct is one 
of the myths George S. Dei, the 
most revolutionary speaker on the 
panel, wants to rupture. He was 
the last speaker ofa lineup of four 
speakers that, presumably by mere 
coincidence, went in order of least 
to most controversial. 

Enoch Padolsky, of the Carleton 
English department, kicked olf the 
panel with a dose ofoptimism. His 
view on the possibility of an in- 
clusive Canadian canon was that 
“what was once a modest proposal 
may become reality in the next fif- 


teen years.” Following him was 
Professor Cooke's computer-image 
illustrated 
multiculturalism to cookbooks. 
She showed how the contents of 
cookbooks have moved away from 
Sunday dinner, Wonder bread and 


comparison of 


manners manuals to a more eclec- 
tic variety. Cooke then extended 
the analogy of a wider palette to 
people's tastes in methodology say- 
ing that “today I don’t think you 
flinch to see cookbooks as shifts in 


cultural taste and philosophy.” 


After the two English professors 
came Richard Janda, a McGill law 
professor, and fewer feel-good 
vibes. As he said, “I’m not pessi- 





Ontario Liberals join NDP 
in vow to lower tuition 


BY RACHEL FUREY AND DEREK CHEZZI 


TORONTO (CUP)_ As Ontario 
gears up fora provincial election, 
expected to be called this spring, 
opposition parties are already 
making promises - and education 
issues have caught their eye. 

Like the New Democratic 
Party, Ontario's Liberal Party has 
vowed to roll back tuition fees by 
10 percentifit forms the next gov- 
ernment, 

But Liberals remain coy about 
how much of the Tories’ deregula- 
tion scheme they would rescind. 

Speaking at York University last 
Monday, Liberal leader Dalton 
McGuinty said his government 
would decrease tuition by 10 per 
cent, allow part-time students ac- 
cess to Ontario student loans and 
increase the amount a student can 
earn While using student loans 
from $600 to $1,800. 

McGuinty also pledged to foot 
the-education bill for medical stu- 
dents who agree to practice for five 
yearg in an under-serviced area, 

“Something is slipping away in 
Ontario,” he said. “I'm critical of 
all governments, even my pred- 
ecessor, for letting the priority of 
post-secondary education slide.” 

The Canadian Federation of 
Students applauded the Liberals’ 
plan to cut tuition and took partial 
credit for it. 

“Today's commitment by the 
Liberals to roll back tuition by 10 
per cent is a sign that CFS's call to 
reduce student debt is getting 
heard,” stated Joel Harden, On- 
tario's CFS chair. 

Added Dawn Palin, president 
of the York Federation of Students, 
“They are beginning to address 
some of the concerns students 
have been saying.” 

But others weren't impressed 
by the proposed fee reduction, “All 





they really promised was to bring 
it back to the point of a year ago,” 
said York University student Jesse 
Black-Allen. 

And even with the Liberals say- 
ing they will cut tuition fees, stu- 
dent leaders aren't yet celebrating. 
The party hasn't made a firm com- 
mitment on whether it would al- 
ter the deregulation of tuition fees 
announced by the Progressive 
Conservative government last year. 

The decision opened the door 
for universities and colleges to set 
their own fees for professional and 
graduate programs, resulting in 
tuition fee hikes of up to 400 per 
cent for some programs. 

“We want to see the Liberals 
come out strongly against... [de- 
regulation of tuition fees] and 
then, from that point, talk about 
a 10 per cent roll back,” Harden 
said, 

While he won't commit to a fee 
reduction of more than 10 per 
cent, Liberal Member of Parlia- 
ment, David Caplan, said his 
party would be involved in set- 
ting tuition fee levels. 

“[A Liberal government] 
would make sure that under- 
graduate, second-entry and gradu- 
ate programs are affordable and 
accessible,” Caplan said. 

After McGuinty’s appearance at 
York University last week, the To- 
ries questioned where the Liberals 
will pet the $155 million needed 
to implement their education 
plans, 

“At least the NDP has explained 
how they would pay [for the tui- 
tion fee roll back],” said Rob Sav- 
ape, spokesman for Education 
Minister Dave Johnson, “There's 
been no indication [from the Lib- 
erals] of where they would get the 
money.” 


share,” 


But Caplan said the money is 


available, citing the province's re- 
cent spending splurge on advertis- 


ing. 
“The government's advertising 
figure is $100 million of taxpayers 


money; that’s two-thirds of the 


amount we need {to roll back tui- 


tion fees by 10 per cent],"” Caplan 


said. 


The Liberals’ education plat- 
form echoes that unveiled by New 
Democrats last October, when they 
too promised to cut tuition fees by 
10 per cent. 

The NDP also plans to invest 
more money in research at colleges 
and universities, and return fees 
for deregulated programs to their 
levels before the Tories lifted pro- 
vincial caps on graduate and pro- 
fessional programs. 

Ata different meeting with York 
University students earlier this 
month, Ontario NDP leader 
Howard Hampton condemned the 


Conservatives’ for rapidly de- 


creasing government support tor 
post-secondary education, 

“We have to have public in- 
vestment in education, Private in- 
vestment is not enough,” Hamp- 
ton said. 

The NDP says it will finance 
its education and other policies 
by reversing Ontario’s tax cut for 


people making more than 


580,000. 


As for education promises be- 
ing made by Premier Mike Harris’ 


Tories - who are still far ahead in 


the polls - they plan to extend de- 
regulation to other programs like 
undergraduate computer science 


and engineering. 


“Students should pay their fair 
Savage said. “We want 


quality education and a healthy 


economy.” 
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mistic, but practical, given that the 
backdrop of PC continues to im- 
pede openness and sophistication 
with which universities undertake 
discussion.” He is a self-admitted 
bureaucrat with, as his talk was ti- 
tled, “commitment to issue of eq- 
uity.” He expressed a note of sad- 
ness as he said that “the idea of 
educational equity gets more lip- 
service than anything else.” The 
contrast between the idea of equal- 
ity and the realities of implemen- 
tation was sadly illustrated by the 
drop in cheerfulness between 
Cooke and Janda. 

Professor Dei, from University 
of Toronto, also spoke more about 
what needed to be done than what 
already had been achieved. His 
honesty, though at some points 
brutal, was well in keeping with 
the theme of the panel. He cer- 
tainly did not engage the “intel- 
lectual gymnastics around race” 
that he acknowledged PC has 
caused, The main message from 
his talk was a list of myths that 
need to be ruptured. The under- 
lying one is the idea that there is 


HOLY WEEK 
CELEBRATIONS 


Marcu 27 (No Mass) 
MEAL OF THE POOR 
6 PM 
RECONCILIATION 
SERVICE & 
CONFESSIONS 
7-9 PM 


Marcu 28 
PALM SUNDAY 
PILGRIMMAGE TO 


Sr.JOSEPH’S ORATORY 
MASS AT 12:30 PM 


APRIL 1 
Hoy THURSDAY 


8 PM 


Aprit 2 
Goop FRIDAY 
ECUMENICAL SERVICE 
1 PM 


APRIL 3 
PASCAL ViGiL 
9 PM 


Aprit 4 
EASTER SUNDAY 
SUNRISE SERVICE 
OW Mr-RoOYAL, 
5:15 AM 
ALSO, 
EASTER MAss 
11 AM 
NEWMAN CENTRE 


University. 


Participants for À Scientific Study 


We are looking for male students (age 19 - 35) to 
participate in a study including hormone assessment 
and brain imaging. The project is directed by Dr. Sonia 
Lupien, Douglas Hospital Research Center, McGill 


Volunteer wil be reimbursed for thelr expenses and participation 


For more information, contact: Marita at (514) 364-6759 
(marita@bic.mni.mcgill.ca) 





ACADEMICS SEND THE TERM TO THE DUSTBIN OF HISTORY 


one true way of knowing. Dei 
called for “multiple centres of 
knowledge” to be recognized as 
equally valid because, as he put 
it “We need to get away from the 


Eurocentric hierarchical view of 


difference.” 

He may have received his wish 
on Monday, for despite their dif- 
ferences in opinion, the panelists 
maintained a forward-looking 
commitment and a positive atti- 
tude towards each other. This is 
in marked contrast to such de- 
bates in the United States, where 
PC has taken on the characteris- 
tics of a defended orthodoxy. As 
Leonard Moore, a professor from 
California at McGill's History de- 
partment said, “In Canada the 
problems aren't as deep." 

The mediator of the panel, 
Morton Weinfeld, also com- 
mented that on this side of the 
border a “certain civility is main- 
tained.” The tone of the panel 
shows more than anything that 
the touchy terminology and do 
blethink of PC had, at least for the 
day, been left behind. 
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Night Shift Work 


Ads may be placed through the Daily Business 
Office, Room B-07, University Centre, 9h00. 
14h00. Deadline is 14h00, 

prior 

(with valid ID): $4.75 per day, 3 or more consec. 
utive days, $4.25 per day. General Public: 
$6.00 per day, or $5.00 per day for 3 or more 


Ltd. Pos. 


Www.resumerelay.com 









Summer Camp Jobs, 


Sail, Windsurf, Waterski, 





CANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE 
PHONE. PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CAREFULLY 
WHEN IT APPEARS IN THE PAPER. The Daily 
assumes no financial responsibility for errors, or 
damages due to errors, Ad will re-appear free of 
charge upon request if information is incorrect 
due to our error. The Daily reserves the right not 
to print any classified ad. 


Him Osa Ua Si Nae 


Condo for3, Sherbrooke-Hutchinson, 2 
levels, modern, quiet, clean, 5 Appl. cur- 
tains, carpets, A/C, garden, sundeck, 
$1,165/ month. 340-1884 


12 plus own laund 








tion.net or fax (514) 481-7863 
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sublet wanted for July and August. 
Furnished downtown one bedroom wa up 
prefered. Contact John Roberts at 931-697] 
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HELP WANTED 
Earn $100-$200/day 


Master School of Bartending - bartend- 
ing & table service. Complete placement 
agency, Leaders in the hospitality industry 
for 18 yrs. McGill rate 849-2828. 
bartending.com 


No Telemarketing, 
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McGill ghetto. Call Brigitte 2820301: 






Travel-Teach English. 
5 day/40 hr Feb. 24-28. TESOL teacher 
cert. course (or by corresp.) 1000's of jobs 
available. NOW. Free Info pack, toll free 1- 
888-270-294] 


















450) 682-2431. 


SUMMER IN MAINE 


Coed, residential camp in southern lakes region seeks general coun- 
selors office support staff and specialty counselors in the following 
areas: WSis, lifeguards, waterskiing, boating, photography, 
| arts & crafts, tennis, general athletics, Camp season: 6/21 - 8/22. 


Adrianne 














For further information, contact: | 
Ava Goldman, Director, JCC Camp Kingswood, 333 Nahanton Street. 
Newton, MA 02459, 617/244-5129, or e-mail: info@kingswood.org 
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Interested in a 
Career in Teaching? 


Consider Montessori education. It is a child-centred 
approach that offers teaching opportunities world-wide. 
Toronto Montessori Institute has been accredited by the 
Montessori Accreditation Council for Teacher Education. 
MACTE is an autonomous international accrediting agency 
for Montessori Teacher Education Courses. Toronto 
Montessori Institute has been training teachers for 28 
years. 
Our course leads to 2 diplomas qualifying you to teach 
children 3 to 12 years old, applying Montessori educational 
theory and methodology. 
Prerequisite: Undergraduate Degree 
Course duration: August 1999-June 2000 | ; 
ment is limited. For further information, please ca 
a Pam Debbo, Registrar, at (905) 889-9201 
-mail:pdebbo@toronto-montesson.on.ca 
TORONTO MONTESSORI INSTITUTE 


8569 Bayview Avenue, Richmond Hill, Ontario L4B 3M7 










If you're a student & a team player, we're 
looking for you! Tele/rep positions available 
for enthusiastic students who are willing to 
succeed! Hrs. 3:30/7:30. Call 284-2996. 







Resume Relay Services takes the stress out 
of finding work! We will use our extensive 
database to fax your resume to hundreds 
of companies within hours/overnight any: 
where in Canada, 1-(800)-545-5069/ 


Laurentians: Swim, 
Canoe, 
Gymnastics, Tennis, Basketball, Football, 
Wall Climbing, Archery, Hockey, Baseball, 
Arts & Crafts, Pottery, Beadmaking, 
Photography, Drama Director, Jazz Dance 
Instructors. E-mail resume ronnieb@genera- 






College pro seeks painters for full-time 
summer work. Good pay and a fun team. 
ee not required, Call Joseph (450) 





Unemployment blues? Excellent summer 
and permanent jobs. In English environment. 
Don't Wait! Call Harris Black (514) 342.6888. 
A Len co 


WORDPROCESSING/TYPING 





WordPerfect 5.1 Term papers, resumes, 
applications, transcription of tapés. Editing of 
experience, 

1,25/D.S.P.(same day $1.50) 7 Days/ 
week. On Campus/Peel/ Sherbrooke, 





Word processing term-papers, reports, 
theses, etc. Editing. Word-perfect 5.1 Laser 
printer, Fast accurate, reliable, good rates 





ADY Wordprocessing Services. 
Professionally typed term papers, resumes, 
theses and reports. Word 97 or Wordperfect 
8. High quality laser printouts, Call 


























Professional Word processing. All dead- 
lines honoured. 30 years experience in busi- 
ness and education material. West end loca- 
tion. Eileen 733-1186. 
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English Angst? Writing assistance / cor- 
rections for university papers: essays, 


resumes, etc. Also typing services. 
Call Lawrence 279-4710. 
Email: articulationsih@hotmail.com. 


Georgio Tailor 
Specialist in repairs of all kinds—men & 
women—professional work guaranteed, 
Student discount 20%-30% off. Example reg: 
ular pant hem $4. 1118 St Catherine West 
#406. 879-5649, 


LESSONS/COURSES 
LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 


Www.prep.com Toronto live spring/sum- 
mer classes forming now. Request our 
FREE LAW School Bound or Pre-Med 
Bulletin email newsletters at: 
learn@prep.com. Richardson 1877 PREP. 
COM 









Come and Practice your French with 
Francophones. Bilingual Club Half and Half. 
Tel. 450-465-9128. 
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All our trios at Valentine in La Cité. For the 
month of March with valid ID only. Upon 
purchase. 3575 Park Ave. 








Life Style without glasses 
“No touch” Laser Excimer, PRK, Lasik 








Myopia - Astigmatism - Hyperopia 
Contact lens discomfort 


LASER ULTRAVISION INSTITUTE 


for careers in the Armed Forces, pilots, RCMP 
air traffic controllers, firemen, police, athletics. 











Medical Director 
Dr. Marvin L. Kwitko 


Past Chairman, Advisory Committee on the 






Excimer Laser, for Health and Wellare Canada. 
5591, Cote-des-Neiges, Mtl, Qc, Canada 
1(514)735-1133 1-800-20LASER 














performance. 
Full or Part-time. 


Shooters act now!! 


# 
LaCité 
NETTOYEUR—CLEANERS 
Student Discounts 
Same Day Service 
Tatior on Premises 


Open Sundays 


Richard Bookman 
PRESIDENT 


3590 Jeanne Mance 
(opposite MovieLand) 


(514) 843-7223 







SIENA SUMMER MUSIC 




















and play in the Catskill Mountains, yet 
only 2 hrs from NY City. Have a great 
summer, Make a difference in kids 







& free Rm/Bd. All Sports, 
Skiing, Canoeing, Ropes, Lifeguards, 

Crafts, Dance, Aerobics, Nutrition & 
Counselors, Kitchen, Office, & Night 
Watchman. 120 








Certified B. School Mus. or 1G 
degree, instrumental or choral (experi- 
ence with musicals an asset) 

Certifie 
(Italian, German, Spanish, 
Hebrew, Russian). 

Certified B.Phys, Ed. Degree - team 
sports coaching. 


Degree not necessary. (Arts, Sports 
Music, 
Activities). 

Experience required for all above positions. 


A Shooter's Dream 


The highest commision in the industry just got 
higher, plus huge incentives based on weekly 


Gauranteed salary, paid training. 
Experience an asset but not required. 


Call 845-0099. 





jaw’ CAMP MAROMAC 
: LAC QUENOUILLE 


\ 

gv 

{ \9 “/magine a beautiful lake, 

cK majestic mountains, a warm 
cyt atmosphere & smiling, happy faces! 








INSTITUTE (Florence) as 3, 


Culture, language, travel, [LL 
concerts, Credit/non-credit. 
Rome, Venice, 3 days in 
Switzerland. Students, Grads, 
Professionals; July 17 to August 19, 1999 
Cost $1,845 U.S. Special low cost 
charter flight; Write/call: 203-754-5741 
SESSIONE SENESE PER LA MUSICA/ARTE 
Director, 595 Prospect Road, 
Waterbury, CT 06706 
website: www.sienamusic.org 


CAMP COUNSELORS 
NEW YORK 


uu 
Qed Ps) 


If you enjoy working with children and have | 
experience and qualifications, we have the 
job for you! EXCELLENT SALARIES. 


Waterfront Director Rockclimbing 
Waterski Instructor Rollerblading 
Skiboat Driver Bicycling 
Swimming Tennis 
Sailing Baseball 
Sallboarding Basketball 
Canoeing Volleyball 
Aris & Crafts Soccer 
Drama Golf 
Counsellors Disk Jockey 
Gultar/ Plano player Secretary 
Nursing Assistant Food Service 
Registered Nurse 





Co-ed Trim Down-Fitness Camp. Hike 





lives! Good salary, internship credits 
ater 







positions, 
Camp Shane (800)292-2267 
Web: www.campshane.com 


(514) 485-1135 1-800-884-2267 
WWwWWw.maromac.com 


À FIRST CLASS VACATION EXPERIENCE 


OPTOMETRIST 


Students pay only $5 for eye exam & get 
$75 coverage towards eyeglasses or 
contacts - with your Health Insurance. 


+ Eye Exam 
+ Eye Glasses 
+ Contact Lenses bumost precaiptions) 
+ Student 8 Faculty Discount 
Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 


(corner Guy) 


933-8700 











TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 






d B.A. Degree - lanquages 









ducators for summer camps - 







Arts & Crafts, Educationa 






Please fax CV to 4450) 465. - 
3529 or if busy (450) 465-1601. 
_ _ Only candidates of 
interesf will be contacted. 






Temporary Job 


Need two students with presentable 
business-type appearance and tape 
recorders to work 4-10 daytime 
hours between 4/19 and 4/21. 
Record sessions at a downtown 
conference and pick up printed 
materials, Will pay $15/hour; 
qualified individuals can earn more | 
by writing articles. Send letter, with 
resume or clips if applicable, to: 
editor@Title.I.com; fax 703-299- 
1501, mail PO. Box 2713, 
Alexandria VA 22301 USA. 






























DIANE BÉLANGER 
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MES YEUX TES YEUX OPTOMETRISTS « MES YEUX TES YEUX 








EYE EXAMINATION 


MCGILLS HEALTH PLAN FULLY COVERS YOUR EYE EXAMINATION 
(VALUE $40) AT MES YEUX TES YEUX OPTOMETRISTS 


GLASSESéo” 


GET $150 OFF PURCHASE OF PRESCRIPTION GLASSES WITH 
YOUR MCGILL HEALTH PLAN ONLY AT: | 


MES YEUX TES YEUX 
OPTOMETRISTS 


DR. F. MAROUN, OD 














EXAMPLE OF SAVINGS: 
I. EYE EXAM = $40 
II. Rx GLASSES WITH SCRATCH RESISTANT LENSES = $265 
YOUR DISCOUNT WITH US = $190 
YOUR COST FOR BOTH = $115 
YOUR GUARANTEE = 2 YEARS 


OLB Bee RE Us Al 





one M Dee Bae 
OR CALL US FOR AN APPOINTMENT: — 





NE visit our 2nd ae in 
TMR Shopping Centre 
(341-2020) 


Monday, March 29, 1999 


MES YEUX TES YEUX OPTOMETRISTS + MES YEUX TES YEUX OPTOMETRISTS 
SLSIHLINOLdO XNA SAL XNAA SAW + SLSINLAINOLdO XNA SAL XNAA SAWN 


McGill Daily 


_MES YEUX TES YEUX OPTOMETRISTS + MES YEUX TES YEUX 
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